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pr^'cursor ^gocrntric speech, alsD called privat*^ speech, R-c^at 
adfanc3s in certain areas of linguistics are used to clarify ard 
develop ^h=^se observations. In particular, the pap?r focuses on 
fvgotricy's iieas about the predicative structure of private and mr^r 
sp»^cii. It is observed that Vygccslcy consistently analyzed 
prr-dici^i vi^y in private and inner speech by using notions siailir 'o 
^hos^ as«^ in functional linguistics, and that he r^rogniz-d th^ 
differ^nc? between gra«»atical subject and predicat*> and 
psvchologic^^l subject ani piedicate. I further distinction was «a1- 
by ?y:?otslty b'^-^'we^n pscyholoqical 5?ubj9Ct and psychological 
pr^dicit*^. '^f is distinction is coapareJ at length with th=* 
distinc^^ion lal^ by Chaf^ b*>tw?ea giv*>a ani new ifeforiation in social 
sp^^-n. A n^-w v^^rsion of Chafe's defini*'ionr of giv?a and now 
inforii^ ^r i-: proposf-d to te ap3licable to private speerh rith^^r 
♦^hin ro-i3l sp^*^ch. The leveloptental iiierarchy of private sp?pc!i 
-ogq^^t-3 bv Kohlb^rq ani others is discussed. In analysis is aaJe of 
♦ h^ surface for* of the private sueech of twc 2-year-olds who wer^ 
iss-iMing a puzxl-- i^ roncladed that: (1) private speech ha^ a 
given-n^w inforaation organ iziition bas-1 on what i- already orps?nt 
anl whit i- introduced into the child's consciousness, ^ni (?» thif 
organ i z ^ 1 or i ^" barrd on thr child'?; a-tion. H) 
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Ooe of Vygotslcy's aaost interesting contributions to the study of the 
relmtionshlp between speaking and thinking was in the area of private speech. 
Be described it as speech in which '*the child talks only about himself, takes 
no Interest In his interlocutor, does not try to coraounicate, expects no 
answers, and often does not even care whether anyone listens to him.'* (1962:15) 
Due to -his early deati^^^d^ not have the chance to develop all the in^licacior^ 
of his ideas for developmental and cognitive psychology. The few studies he 
conducted on private speech supported his basic notions that it arises out of 
social speech and that it has a cognitive function- These data have since been 
suppleaentcfd by studies in the Vest (e.g. Kohlberg, Yaeger, and Hjerthola 1968) 
that further corroborate his hypotheses about these two aspects of private 
speech. 

Vygotsky claiflied, however, that private speech has additional properties 
as well. These properties are primarily concerned with its concent and structure 
and allowed Vygotsky to outline a theory in wbich private speech is the precursor 
of inner speech. He pointed out in several places that the structure and 
content of Inner speech shocld differ in fundamental ways from that of external 
socially-oriented speech. Inner speech could not fulfill the cognitive planning 
and direjpLinK rclss In the way Vygotsky outlined ii it were simply a subvocal 
version of full-fl«dged external speech. Therefore^ he developed several ideas 
about the properties of inner speech and predicted that they would begin to 
mpp^MT in the child's private speech. He hypothesized that inner speech possesses 
three semantic characteristics: agglutination, the preponderance of sense over 
meaning, and the influx of s^^nse. While the^_ three characteristics are 
certainly of interest In a complete analysis of bf . Ideas, we shall focuu our 
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attention here on Vygotsky*s notions about what he called the main syntactic 
characteristic of private and inner speech - its predicative structure. The 
rest of this paper will be concerned with analyzing what Vygotsky had in 
tind wi*ea he said that private speech is predicative and what sone of the 
factors are that contribute to this structural characteristic. 

Although Vygotsky was interested in caking predictions about the content 
and structure of inner speech, his work in this area was limited to hypotheses 
aod insightful analogies. The only actual evidence he used in his work came from 
private speech. Since inner speech is by definition not accessible for analysis, 
this is the only kind of directly observable evidence we ckx ^ave for such 
studies*^ 

In connection with his claim that the predicative syntax of inner speech 

begins to manifest itself in private speech, Vygotsky said that as private speech 
develops: 

it shows a tendency toward an altogether specific form of abbreviation: 
namely onmitting the subject of a sentence and all words connected with it 
while preserving the predicate. This tendency toward predication appears 
in all our experiments with such regularity that we must assume it to be 
the basic syntactic form of inner speech. (1962:139) 

When trying to understand Vygotsky* s ideas about the syntax of private 
and inner speech, it quickly becomes evident that he was concerned more with 
a functional than a sf:rurtural linguistic analysis of predicativity . While it 
is true that the best translation of the term he used in Russian (predikat i'/nost • ) 
is "predicat ivity /* he was actually concerned with notions that have subsequently 
been developed in functional lin^'^uist ics such as given and new information, topic 
and cocaaent. or thenve arid rheme rath*»r than with the syntactic or grammar i ra 1 
subject and predicate. In this re^^^ard it is important to note that Vy^otnky 
said nothing about noun«^ uid v**r>>s when spe.ikin^'. of prt-fl i c/i t i v i t y . 
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Besides the fact that Vygotsky consistently analyzed predicativity in 
private and inner speech by using notions sinilar to those used in functional 
linguistics, there is additional evidence that he had a functional definition 
In Bind. Specifically, he recognized the difference between grammatical subject 
and predicate on the one hand, and what he called psychological subject and 
predicate on the other. One should not be surprised that he included the 
psychological subject and predicate in his analysis since Russian and Soviet 
linguists have traditionally been very concerned with psychological and social 
factors* 

In order to understand how Vygotsky* s notions of psychological subject and 
predicate play a role in private speech we need to distinguish them clearly 
froTu their gratmat ical counterparts. The notions of grammatical subject and 
predicate have usually been interpretted strictly in terms of surface syntax. 
For example, factors such as gender, number, and case agreement between a noun 
phrase and a verb are generally accepted as means for identifying the graasoatica 
subject. Although Chafe (1976) has recently suggested that the notion of subjec 
of ^ sentence might also play an important cognitive role, we shall identify 
grasfflsatir^l subject and predlcat here strictly on syntactic grounds since this 
is what Vygotsky seemed to have in mind. 

On this basis, we can say that in the case of English, the subject: a) is 
a noun phrase that occurs before the verb phrase in declarative clauses and 
iwnediately after the auxiliary or operator in interrogative clauses, and 
b) has number and person agreement, where applicable, with the verb phrase. 
As Quirk, Creenbaum, Leech, and Svartvlk (1972) point out, it is imjch more 
difficult to define the ^;ramr:i.it irn 1 predicate of a sentence because it is a 
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e complex and heterogeneous unit. For our purposes it will suffice to point 
out that the predicate traditionally consists of units such as the verb (includ- 
ing auxiliaries) » conpleaent , object, and adverbial- 

Al though several problems with these definitions arise if one pushes them 
far enough, for purposes of contrast with psychological subject and predicate, 
they work tolerally well. On the basis of these definitions we can say that 
••John" serves as the gramraatical subject in (1) and (3), whereas "He" does in 
(2). 

(1) John repaire i the rocking chairs. 

(2) He repaired the rocking chairs. 

(3) John did it. 

Note that our definition of grammatical subject and predicate should not be 
confused with semantic notions like agent since in sentence (4), "John" still 
is the agent as in (1) and (3), but "rocking chairs" is the grammatical subject. 

(A) The rocking chairs wore repaired by John. 
Whatever their weaknesses ciay be. our description of grammatical subject and 
predicate will suffice since their only purpose is to identify a distinction 
Vygotsk.y wis not using when he referred to predicat ivity in private and inner 
peech. One fact to keep in mind when trying to distinguish psychological from 
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subject and , 
grammaticaltpredicate is that with the latter, conimunicative context plays no 

role in determining the orr^anizat ion of the sentence. The same words serve as 

grammatical subject and predicate regardless of how the sentence is used. We 

shall see that corrjnunicat ive context factors can determine which words in an 

utterance will be the psyc hologiral subject and predicate. 

he 

What did Vyr.otsky hive in rr.in.l whenAnsed thr notions of pr;y chol o/, i ( a 1 
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subject and predicate? When dealing with the psychological subject, he said it 
is what the phrase "is about" and what is "in the listener's consciousness first." 
His examples indicate that when he talked about what is in the listener's 
consciousness first, he was referring to information that was in the listener's 
consciousness before hearing a particular utterance which adds to that informa- 
tion. With regard to the psychological predicate, he said it is "what is new," 
"what is said about the (psychological) subject." (1956:324) It turns out 
that this distinction between psychological subject and predicate is very similar 
to the type of distinctions first introduced into modeim linguistic analysis 
by Prague School linguists such as Firbas (1966). Subsequently, many of these 
ideas have been analyzed more closely and redefined- This has resulted in a 
proliferation of terms and distinctions. One of these distinctions that is now 
widely accepted is that between given and new informaiton (Halliday 1967, Chafe 
1974,1976). Chafe defines it as follows: 

Given (or old) information is that knowledge which the speaker assumes to 
be in the consciousness of the addressee at the time of the utterance. So- 
called new information is what the speaker assumes he is introducing into 
the addressee's consciousness by what he says. (1976:30) 

Note that like Vygotsky, Chafe uses the notion of consciousness in his ^ 

definition of this distinction. In fact. Chafe says that "The key to this 

distinction is the notion of consciousness." (1976:30) Both in Vygotsky 's and 

Chafe's analyses the state of a listener's consciousness can only be determined 

striking 

on the basis of facts about a particular communicative context. These A similarities 
lead us to conclude that Vygotsky 's distinction between psychological subject 
and predicate is essentially the same distinction that Chafe has made between 
given and new information. 



In addition to the distinction between given and new, Chafe outlines 
several other ways of analyzing the "packaging" of a sentence. Some of 
these correlate highly with the given-new distinction, but he has shown that 
Thffie should not be confused with it since they can occur independently- He 
points out that in particular, contrastiveness ,has often been confused with 
new information but is a separate phenomenon- This is evident from the fact 
that a contrastive item can carry given, rather than new, information- 
Chafe points out that the portion of an utterance which conveys given 
information is characterized by lower pitch, weaker stress, and a tendency for 
nouns to be pronominalized- These properties, in addition to an analysis of the 
communicative situation, can often be used to identify which part of a sentence 
is being used in each of the two capacities- The way in which the sentence fits 
into the communicative context determines which part of a sentence will be 
associated with the given and new information- Th±z means that the parts of 
a sentence assigned to these two categories may not always be the same. One 
and the same sentence with a single assignment of grammatical subject and 
predicate can be broken down into different segments of given and new 
information when it is used to make different utterances. 

For example, if we return to our original sentence (1), we see that either 
the grammatical subject or thej grammatical predicate can convey the given or the 
new information. 

(1) John repaired the rocking chairs. 
If two people are talking about John, we can assume that the notion of John is 
in the consciousness of both people. Therefore, it is the given information 
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In this case. If A uses (1) in an utterance to B, then repairing the rocking 

would probably be the . ^ 

chairs A new information about John for B.-^ In this case, the grammatical and 

psychological organizations coincide. In such a communicative context, 

"John" would normally receive lower pitch and weaker stress. It is also 

likely that it would be pronominal ized as in (2). 

On the other hand, if A and B are discussing rocking chairs that have been 

probably 

repaired and if A uttered (1) to B, then "John" wouldAcarry the new information. 
It is the infonnation introduced into B's consciousness. In this situation 
it would be reasonable for A to assume that the notion of repairing rocking 
chairs is already present in B's consciousness. The grammatical subject contains 
the new information (i.e. Vygotsky^s psychological predicate), and the 
grammatical predicate contains the given information (i.e., Vygotsky's psych- 
ological subject). Although Chafe points out that pitch and stress for given 
and new information is more difficult to analyze in the case of verbs than for 
nouns, one would expect that the segment "repaired the rocking chairs" in (1) 
would receive less emphasis on both these counts than in the first communicative 
context we outlined. Coversely, that part of the sentence which conveys new 
information « "John" - would receive higher pitch and greater stress. Although 
Chafe did not deal with substitution for Verbs as he did with pronominalization 
in the case of nouns, we can safely conclude that because of the given-new 
organization of the information, (3) would be an acceptable sentence to use 
.in the second conmiunicative setting, but not in the first. ^ 

So far we have dealt with the notions of given and new information and 
grammatical subjects nd predicates as they are analyzed in communicative 
interchanges involving at least two people. For instance. Chafe's analysis of 
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what is new involves what one person (the speaker) is introducing into the 
consciousness of another person (the listener). When Vygotsky speaks about 
^private speech becoming abbreviated by dropping psychological subjects (i.e., 
given information), we are faced with a different situation. We are now trying 
to apply a distinction developed on the basis of two-person communicative 
interaction to a problem in which only one person is involved. It is no 
longer the case that one party (the speaker) can introduce new information into 
the consciousness of another (the listener). While it is true that in Vygotsky's 
theoretical framework the planning and directing function private speech 
fulfills is formerly carried out with the help of a second person (usually an 
adult), this function later is taken over by the child. To use Vygotsky 's 
wrds, this planning and directing function has moved from the interpsycho logical 
to the intrapsychological plane. At the point where the child is using private 
speech to carry out planning, are we to assume that there must be a speaker and 
a listener with two separate consciousnesses? 

Kohlberg et al^ (1968) suggest that at one point in the developmental 
hierarchy of private speech (Level III, type 4 - "Questions answered by the 
self"), we could expect to find some form of ''interpersonal* discourse. Their 
h^TOthesis was based on Mead's (1934) notions about how the self emerges out of 
social interaction. However, they found very few instances of this type of 
private speech in their data. Even if utterances of this type were more fre- 
quent, we are still left with the problem that at some point, the development 
of private and inner speech will supposedly reach a stage where interpersonal 
discourse no longer should be the prevalent form. This means that we arc once 
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again in a position of analyzing the predicativity of private and inner speech 
where there is only one person's consciousness involved- Unlike the case that 
Chafe outlines where a speaker "packages" utterances on the basis of what he 
assumes to be given in the listener •s consciousness, we are faced with the 
case in private speech where some other factors must determine what is in the 
"speaker's" consciousness and what is to be introduced into it as new information 

How are we to analyze the predicative nature of private speech if we no 
longer can rely on what is in the consciousness of two separate individuals - 
a speaker and a listener? What I propose is that in trying to understand the 
given-new structure in children's private speech, we should base our analysis on 
Sie child's action rather than on social interaction with another person. When 
trying to understand how this will work, it is important to keep in mind 
that we have already determined that the given«new organiza- 

tion of an utterance in social speej^h is governed by contextual factors- It 
is not inherent in the sentence structure used- We are claiming that the given- 
new organization of private speech is also contextually determined. However, 
the factors used to assign wha^is given and what is new information are 
different than in the case of social speech - 

With this change in mind, the first thing we need to do is to develop a 

new version of Chafe's definitions of given and new information which will be 

applicable to private speech- This definition might read as follows: 

In the case of private speech, given information is that knowledge that 
is in the speaker's consciousness at the time of the utterance. So-called 
new information is what is being introduced into the speaker's consciousness 

We might label this the "agnostic" definition since we have modified Chafe's 
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•definition mainly by removing any mention of what contextual factors will be 
resppnsible for introducing new information into consciousness. By examining 
certain aspects of the structure and function of private speech, we shall 
hopefully be able to reintroduce the contextual factors that govern its 
given-new organization. 

Before going on to analyze these factors, we should take a moment to 
examine the surface form of private speech. Chafe claims that in social 
speech the part of the utterance which conveys given information receives lower 
pitch, weakened stress, and may be pronominalized, whereas that part of the 
utterance which conveys new information is treated in the opposite manner. 
This tendency toward greater emphasis on those parts of the utterance conveying 
new information and less emphasis on those parts of the utterance conveying 
given information may be carried to its logical extreme in private speech. In 
this case the only thing to be vocalized is new information, and the parts of 
an utterance which would have conveyed given information are dropped entirely. 
In Vygctsky's terms, the external form of private speech is reduced to the point 
where the psychological subject (i.e., given information) is omitted and only 
the psychological predicate (i.e., new information) is preserved. 

The term "action" as it is used here comes from A.N. Leont'ev's theory of 
activity (1959,1972,1975). Basically, an action is a segment of behavior 
directed toward a particular goal. The behavior may be internal or external; 
the segment may form one uninterrupted sequence, or other actions may be 
embedded In it; and the individual may or may not be conscious of the goal. The 
notions of an action and its connected goal are found at one of the three levels 
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•f 4riNltr«^tlon L#^ont*f»v u%<^« in hi» rh#*<rv. It i» i n? **rm^d U t in a hit?rar«hy 
k«tWM»a thm notion of an •ctlvlty 5 id its pru'tlv* -tnc: ' notion of at\ 
mpmtmtlM and itn asaociatei comlttion* Th<» th*?ory .>f tlvlty vith It* 
cmkcm^t rf aa a* tit^n pl^iv* a?} 1 xt r k^iia^^ly Important rolc> in f5ovIi?r j»»ychol ojjy . 
iljjwst nil of if ajiipecta wer»* orlgtnally d<?velop#4 by Vygatnky, althou|;h it 
lMi« r#fln«d and rxtrnd«d ^y him »tu<"ents such a» A.N, Le.^ntVv and A.t. 

Liiria, WH€n Vygot»ky d#alt with thinking and how it 1« guld«d by private 
mmd lunar aj^ach. ha waa prlia^rlly con< arn^^d with thinking tu.»t can b# 
intarf rat lad on th*» ti^la of acilf>n». That la. wh<pn he talkad of tha planning 
mmi dlra<tlniK tola of pt tvj«ti» i lnn*^r ap^aih, ha waa tntaraatad in how 
tliaaa aiga aysitcm^ arr u^rd t.^ pl^n arwi dlra^ t attlojn't which ara dafinad in 
tarM «:»f tha ^cial* toward %#t*i* h thay ara iiractad, 

B^pfora tha chIM rearh*»« tha point wt*arr ha haa fwl'-y da^ralopad this 
pianaifig« ha thr^«digh a aari*^ii of atagaa in which hta kahavlor i« haavlly 

ififlttaAC ad by anvlronfai^nt a 1 tnpMtAt rather than tha aalf -inltiatad plannint a«*d 
dlractlng n*caaaary f-r carr^inn <>ut wall forwUtad actlcwia* Durini tl aa 
Mrly atagaa. wliat atarta e^it an actiew diractad tcmmr4 a goal »ay ^ 
latarrm^tad by any ona of a miwhar of mitatda lnfli*a»faa. CM^aaraat iona of tha 
cllild*ii a^a«K at thia fdnt iiidicata that prirata ap#ach Kaa «ot fat tmkeu <m 
Its diractlva funi^ tl"--. ^thar, tftia child aaa«a to ba •im^lf daarrlbing c»r 
MMail^ viMit ha i« 4^^Am%. Ma i* fvt^t a*fnn privata apaacH to plaa his action 
hmt0€9 carr^i^^?; it o«t . rjgrtmkyf daarrlWa thla aarly for* prtvata ap^^ach 
m Wiai^l a fstt cf tha rmth^t thaw a aa^^arata plaftnitig and 

itraefti^ ayatavi. Thi« transit io^ trrm tha p<>tnt w^ra prlaata apNMNrh mcrcm- 
fmf^ mmi dia#rrl^aa bahjivlor t^^ th# poi«t w*Kara it t» «sad in plamrMng 



it mlBO r^tt^ by Kohlbtrg *»t a\ . (1968). In tlieir Jf-velopca*>nt 1 hlerarrhy, 
tSm cat«i5ory of private »pwch called **D*scribirg own activity" l» a part of 
V&rml II. vh«rrA» ^^Sclf-Ruldln^ catiwi*nt»'' are found as a part of a develop 
WHitaliy higher stage (L«v«l III). 

4a i»« shall see, private speech does not have to ri>?a*^h its tt&j9t mAlure 
l«vel to be abbreviated In th* way VygotsVy proposed. Even vhen it is still 
At tlie level of describing one'i^ own behavior aivd has not yet taken on a 
tnaly directive fun*.? ion, ir isay coniil«t of abbreviated utteran'^e^- Further-^ 
•ore. even at this early stage the principles of abbrevi-itlon are siniiar to 
tlie given-new distinction outlined ab<^^>ve in conn**ctitT« vlth aovial speech. 

There ar«* rvo thlniCA keep In mituA wh«n analyjeing this early for« of 
[private speech, First, it dot** not see* to be intended to be s<>ciaK The 
child can ofte? be playing hy hiw.^elf ami rot he »ddreaslng his descriptive 
ressarks to anyone eUe. InJf^ed, he m.*y be *o rhor^^uj^Kly engaged in «rtin« 
tmd speaking that he wi 1 1 not it sex la I speech addre««*d to hi«.^ Th4« 
•e*ns that wo iM not vtnt to (nn^lyi-e the given-new organisation In the 
Clllld*s private speech on the hA%\i^ of a «pe^ker*s input to a listener a^ 
OMife Is able to do in th*' ra^^e of s.xrial speech. If ve cannot look to 
aocial co9SBiunlc«tl.-n factors* as a b»«i* for analysing the gl Vii^n-ne^n nr^*n* 
iaatlo«i nf private spee^-h, wher^p mt^- t ^ look' The second f a^' t about 
early fronts of s^rlvate «p*-erh ^l^^'e^ us m r!v*e her^. This secc^mi fact i«^ that 
in Its Mrly stages private speech 1« InextricaMv linked with tbe|l»tld*« 
mttiem. Sayiwg that it de«rribe* one*?^ own hehnvl r is »o«w^at •islea.Un^ 
• liste It Indicates .that there U behavl:>r vn th.^- hW and aa «^pti.-n»l 

^Mcrt^tioa of it on the o?«h^r. t^rher . i? I* th^ ca*e tVit «pee<li an.l 
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behavior s.^^t-nj to h^^ !n>an.i tc>K«'ttH't as tw* a ^pei ts i>\ a sinnl*' phir-nop. 
«t th# #arly 5tag<»s of private spte.h. 

We are now iett with tw^» fa^ ts About e.^rlv forin'4 of prlv,ite ape^^vh th.it 
can li^ad u» to a tu-w basis for analy/in: its given-new or^-ini i at i on . On the 
onm hand, since thvr*' i» no interlocutor involved, we hardlv want to say that 
th« given-new organization of private s^t^ech is based on the factors Chafe 
has outlined. On the other *iand , the eariy forro?! of private speech are 
toextricably hv>und up with the child's action. Therefore. It is logical to 
examine how the chiM'^ action could influence the given-new organization of 
private »p«^e<h. It Is this close rolat i ->n5^hlp t*-twe<*n action and prlv^t^* 
»pee<:h th«f ?«hould he at the h«-a*t of >ur f ypl .=inat ton . 

The private spe*-ch data to be u^ed in this analv*»U cor^e froa two two-year- 
olds who wTre putting a purfle t ^^^*'ih«»r The puT^lr contained aniroal figures 
an4 wa« to be ronrrarted in accord ji-v^ with a m^Ktel that th«^ experimenter 
gave the child. r^rh of th*^ tw^» .htldrcn worked on thia tasnk alone. -Sofs^e 
relevant «e,rrnent« of privi^^e ^pe**^ h th^l wrrc rerordr^d and t ransc r lb*^d w^^ re the 
following: 

Child A: (b) Oh* 

(^) At^ a h^^r^^, hor^sle. And a foot, and a f i>ot , and a f <hU . * . 
(7) rp%ir catsi. (Unintrrp'-etab le) And a dog, he goes h^re. 

Child i (») 0^ wh-o^h, we R^t duck. Sn^ke. Snake. Srrreak. 

V *> ) ^ppv . 

(10) Ta f OK? do. This aaaVe, snAk^i^. Hey ferak . Oh. Snake, 
(U) Ooh. Vaa. Ow««^*. Eee-fee. la open. Si»in. Me go <njt, 
MeT »o«key. 

M first It ifciT St r lite the read it r th a i.^^t we H.iv^ Here i« a VxlgepoJ!«e of 
MUter^retable and a^cilental utt^r^r Il^> <3^>t*^t th^ factor of inter^at to 
mm Wre mas ofily one of *ev^ral tH.it lnfl»i*-^ced the speech in tH-^*e r i<e^. 



For examplf, thcsf privir.- r'..-,-,t\ iif t .• r,i",v » s cuit-i^ii s.-vt'r.il lir-tanci's ot 
what Kohlbfrft et a_l . (1»*6m) c.illcd w,>rd play (i-.?... (8) Snake. Snake. 
Brrreak. ; (10) Ta ^oo do.; (11) 0,,h. w..a. O^iss. Ete-Eee) . 

Hav«v«r, for our purposes, It is important to note that nany of the 
utterance!! atp coi\cern».d with pirts of the puzzle (e.p.., (6) And a hors*-, 
horsle. And a foot, and a foot, and a foot...; (7) Four cats... And a 
dog, h» Ro«« here.; (8) Oh wh-oh, me got duck. Snake. Snake.; (9) Puppy.). 
In (7) we Jn!' that the child not only Bentloned the piece of the putile, he 
also •entloned wher*- it goes. The utterance* of other children in this study 
also contained both the name of the piece and the lace In the puttie frame 
Into which it will fit. A-^ we shall presently see, the Important pr r is 
that the child «>»v drop the n irae of th- position in the pui^le f ra*v Into which 
a plete w.is to go, I it he di..-s not drop the nane of the piece. 

In an.«ly/lns; thp isurf.»< .» forra of pr1v.ite speech, one ran expect to 
find certain parts of the utterance dropped a« outlined above, but It im ■R^re 
difficult to i..,k. prcJlf .»t ions abovjt othrr forr»* of attenuation as Ch.ife did 
m the ca<ve of ».k lal speech. This if «o because children's private speech 
utterance-* jrr ofttn cor,rprr.«»d with object? in the speech situation. In 
•«ch case*, it Is possible to u^e vh.^t Hkobson {l«J'.7) oills "shifters." These 
are often in the f r» of pronoms which are not ./sed to refer to Inforwatlon 
that ts Riven in the listener's c on«f ionsr ess as in social speech. Rather, they 
aire ««ed to refer to *o«e object which is in the actual physical context of 
the yrWate speech situation. for ex.w; le. we could expect to see utterances. 
mm:h as the folU^ir.g in private ^reech: "Thi s one Roes In this pHce. ^nd now 
this one." 

The private speech of these tw«>-Te.ir-old9 un<!o^ihted ly reflects an early 
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atagc in the cJevelo^ -^n^t nf prlv.it** '.ju^'.fi. Ihit i >. It Is rDre rv)nt t-rnctt with 
describing and narin^; ( ertdin aspt^t^- ot ttu a(tit>n and cnv' i ronciviit thin 
with planning «nd directing ^•ction. 

We are now in a position to be^,in to see th it with regard to the .^fjilvsis 
of these Siampies of private speech: a) it has a given-new inforrvitlon organize-- 
tion based on what Is alrt^adv prc^senl Jnd what is introduced into the child's 
CO. lousness , and b) thin organi/atfon is based on the child's action. 

In the ca^'e of con^pleting a puz/lo, we can see that the action, as well 
AS the privato speech, h.i« * ^ort of given-new organisation. Putting 
together a pwizle involve* Crirrying out the same basic action on several dil- 
fercnt object * the pieces. In the case of each piece the child must select 
It and then put it in its position in the pu^/le frai>e. Of course the {>rocess 
can be much ©ore difficult with, *say, a lonplex j i g;s;iw puzrle, but in the ca^e 
of the materials us«»(i here. It w;i!9 po^'ilble t<^ select a piece first and then 
look for il% proper placement. There ua^ no need to identify what piece would 
be needled to cozjpl^te the next step in a cosnplen plan before making a selection. 
The process of toapietlng pux^les was a familiar one for the twi-year-n^lds In 
this analysis^. For thia particular purple, there vas no need for the experimenter 
to 4o aaythln^^ beyond presenting the materials and -raying that the child could 
Mke the puar/le. No explanation of the type ^f action necessary for carnrfng 
out the task was nec^^sary. In surh a case, we can a*;<vim» that when presented 
vith tlie mmterlal^i, the type of action required is In the consciousness* of the 
child and should associated with the given information in the private speech 
mttera.«Hrc. The unfanllla'' aspect of the task is concerned with the particular 
«Mt#rl«ls used* This Is the n^w inform.^tion Introdured into the child'*? 
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consciousness 1. treatrd .i ; ■^'ub In the priv.U>' .p''<'< utttr.mces. In thl^ 

cas« Wf are not dt-nlinf; with on.- individual (tho :,p*Mkor) Introduclnp new informi- 

t 

tion Into the consciousness of another (the listener). Rather, we are dtalifts, 
vith how the structure of a t;>sk riiried out by one person Involves given 
Information and haw it. ca'x-^^.i new lnforn.it ion to be introduced Into the child's 
con-JC lousiness. UsuiUy. the onlv p,»rt of the situation vocalized U^ private 
speech is chat part concerned with new intorm,%t io .. The given information often 
Is attenuated to the point of being dropped entirely from the child's utterance. 

It is Iraportant to note that while it is true that what Is vocalized as new 
Information Is connerted with ext.rnat objects. It is not these objects in and 
of them^elve, that deternine what is new inform.it li'n . Rather, we can only 
Identify new information n the b.v.is of how objects fit into a goal -dl rec tod 
action. In principle, it ho.ild be possible to use similar objects in a different 
action in s i >. a w»v thst the or^ .n> '''t ion ot given nnd new Int ormat ion would 
be changed (perhap-. rover -^-d) and the rhild'- private speech utterances would 
reTlect thi . Thl - wohI,! be done bv cbanping the f.oa 1 and hence the artloa. 

For exanp'.e, lot n a.sume thit on^> pu/rle pte.e could fit Into sogw. but 
not all. of several difU-r...-nt pu.-rle fra::^-.. Tf the .hild'.s goal was to 
Identifv those frane^ Intv which Dh pl« re fits, we would eKpect htm t» try to 
carry out the i ti.-n wtrl' the vari.,.- tra-e.. In thi- c.i^e, information about 
th* piece to be used w-ili be in the ,! i H ' .on^.i- i-n^ss before beginning 
to carry out tb.- ,i.-ti.-n. an J information about the p izrle frawe-^ into which it 
»muld or would not fit v .-.Id be intro.lu. od into . . nsr i ousnes s a-^ the child 
att«n(l«<l to the warioi, po , tb i I 1 1 ie . . A, . rdi i f 1 v , ve would expect tho 'hlld's 
private speech to refl.^. t this. The riven t n '.^r.ri.. • 5 on would rwiw be conr.-rned 
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ifith th« pi«c« involved, and the new Information would be concerned with the 
pussle frames. We wouM not expect the content expressed in private speech to 
h0 about the piece here as was the case with the utterances ve examined above. 
Itathar» ve would expect little or no mention of the piece involved and the 
irarbaiiaation to be about where the piece fits. For example, if we had puzzle 
fraaas of different colors » we might expect to hear private speech utterances 
like: **The green one." or "Now the red one.'* as opposed to tht titterances about 
tha pieces as in the first task. In both tasks we are not claiming that the 
part of an utterance concerned with given information will always be neatly 
deleted and the part concerned with new information will remain. Rather, the 
claim i'^j rhat if any part is deleted* it will be that segment concerned with 
given information. In some cases it may remain, and in some cases, there may 
be no verbalixation at all. Ve are a long way from being in a position where 
ve can predict all aspects of a private speech utterance on the basis of an 
action. 

What our analysis of this alternative task situation indicates is that if 
ve aay that the given-new organisation of private speech is determined by the 
cliild^s action, «#e really are talking about the action involved and not the 
objacta used in it. There is nothing about the objects when cordidered apart 
from the goal-directed action in which they are eiri>edded tbat can tell us 
^Uch aspect of a situation will be concerned vith given information and %rhich 
msfact vlll be concerned vith new infomuiiton. This notion of an action has 
IMlt plmy^ a important role in American psychology* but it turns out to 

b« am intagral part of many analyses we may eventually vant to make. 

Ha cam now mmoend our definition of given and new information in private 
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•pMCh to read as follows; 

In th« case of private speech, given information is that knowledge that 
is in the speakef^s consciousness at the time of the utterance. So-called 
new information is what is being introduced into the speaker's conscious- 
ness aa a result of the action he is carrying out. 

In should not be assumed that we are here claiming that the child 
consciously realizes what is given and new. It may be possible for an observer 
to determine the given-new organization of information on the basis of the 
structure of the task involved and the child's verbalization, but this guarantees 
nothing about the child's awareness. This is also true of the given-new 
distribution of information in social speech. 

Chm ni.ture of the artion being carried out in the young child's play will 
often be determined by the type of objects he is using, and these objects are 
often ganes or tasks which have been developed by adults over a period of 
■any years. This fact raises the question (not be be discussed here) of how 
cultural i^;ames have evolved and how they guide the child's action. 

It is obvious that a great deal of research remains to be done in the 
area of private speech. Usually, studies in the past have been concerned with 
whether or not private speech occurs in children at certain developmental levels 
and under certain conditions. Little has been done in the way of examining its 
form and content. If , as Vygotsky proposed, it is a sign system involved in 
plann^.ng and guiding actions, it would be very useful to know more about the 
factors that allow it to fulfill this function. In particular, we need to know 
more about thm rules for its abbreviation. Although the ideas developed here 
about thia abbreviation may eventually need to be revised, there in every reason 
to awapoct that private speech has a given-new organization and that this 
orsamisatiom can provide clues about the ways in which it can fulfill its 
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function. 

One of the most important problems for investigators of private speech has 
to do with how it develops. It should not be viewed as a single, undifferentiated 
phenomenon that appears and remains In one form. Rather, from a structural 
point of view it undoubtedly passes through a developmental hierarchy. By 
understanding the stages In this development, we shall be In a better position 
to understand not only the speech Involved but also the nature of the cognitive 
processes It accompanies and then guides. Furthermore, we should not overlook 
the possibility that certain aspects In the development of private speech Influence 
other areas of language development. It would be very strange Indeed If private 
speech were a separate function that had no Influence on the development of 
social speech. 

-» 

These Issue* and many more will arise as we continue our Investigations 
in these areas. It Is hoped that the present analysis will help clarify some 
of the theoretical foundations upon which future studies can be based. 
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NOTES 



!• The term "private speech" will be used here rather than "egocentric speech" 
(Vygotsky's term). By using the term "private speech" rather than "egocentric 
speech" we hope to avoid confusing It with speech that Is Intended to be 
used In communication but Is egocentric. Also, for the purposes of this 
paper, "private speech" will not be used for Inner speech. The terra Is only 
concerned with vocalized speech. 

2. While Inner speech is not directly observable, Vygotsky's notions on this 
topic have had a strong Influence in the USSR on psychollngulstlcs (e.g., 
A. A. Leont'ev 19b9) and neurollngulstlcs (e.g., Akhutlna 197A, Lurla 1975). 
It is included as a theoretical construct in many models of speech 
production and comprehension. 

3. As Chafe has pointed out, the term "new" is often misleading since it Implies 
that the listener has never had access to the information. Actually, it is 
concerned with information that is being introduced into the speaker's 
consciousness. In some cases the listener may have had access to the 
information before. The point is that it is being reintroduced into his 
consciousness in a particular speech context, and that is why we are calling 
it "new." Due to the widespread acceptance of this term, we will use it 
here, but Chafe suggests a better description is "newly activated." 

^ 

4. It should be noted that it l£ not necessarily the case that the entire 
grammatical subject or the entire grammatical predicate serves as either the 
given or new information. It is often the case that parts of the grammatical 
subject or predicate will serve as new information, etc. Space does not permit 
going into all of the many possibilities here. 

5. Of course as Vygotsky pointed out, the incidence of all forms of private 
speech will be much greater when the child is in a context where social 
communication is possible. This is because private speech develops out of 
social speech and is not yet completely separated from it. The two function 
are confused by the child at this point. 

6. The author is grateful to Karen Fuson whose data are used in this paper. ^ 
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